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inscribed in a charter.1 "I make known to all," said
the seignior, "that I accord to the men of my town
the following customs. Henceforth they will pay me
such a sum, at such an epoch in each year, and I pledge
myself to make no further levy upon them." The
charter ordinarily contained a tariff of fines. "Who-
ever strikes another with his fist will owe me a fine of
3 sols, with the foot 5 sols, if the blood flows 7 sols;
whoever draws a knife or a sword without striking
will owe me 60 sols, if he strikes, 10 pounds; whoever
spits on another or calls him a leper will owe me 7
sols," etc. Sometimes it was stipulated that blood
flowing from the nose should not be considered as
blood shed, that children under twelve years, if they
fought each other, should not be amenable to fine.
The charter took great care to rigorously fix the fine,
that is, what the lord had a right to levy for each
offense. An abbot of the twelfth century, Guibert de
Nogent, defines this contract between the lord and
the town as follows: "Commune is a new and detest-
able word, it means that the servitors pay once a year
only to their master the habitual debt of their servi-
tude, and that should they commit any misdemeanor
they have only to pay a sum fixed in advance; as for
the other forced labors and impositions of all kinds
which are usually exacted from the serfs, they will
be entirely exempt from these." This regulation of
the duties of the lord was called custom, liberty, or
franchise. All the towns sought to obtain it. The

1 It is Impossible to find an example which can give an exact
idea of these charters, for they were drawn up in a thousand
different ways.